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A Doxology to Christ 


HENRY BELTMAN 


“And from Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the first- 
born of the dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth. Unto 
him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by his blood; 
and he made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God 
and Father; to him be the glory and the dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen” (Rev. 1:5, 6). 

W HAT a glorious doxology! The all-engross- 

ing wonder, in John’s view, is that Jesus 
Christ is all that these verses say he is and does all 
that is recorded here. Because of that he is wor- 


thy to have dominion at all times. 


Jesus Christ is the “faithful witness.” All dur- 
ing his earthly mission his testimony was genuine 
and true. He is also the “first-born of the dead.” 
He died and rose again and by this act he broke 
the power of death for us. And God will make 
his first-born higher and mightier than the kings 
of the earth. The kings of the earth are mighty 
men, according to their own standards. But Jesus 
is “the ruler of the kings of the earth.” All na- 
tions to the uttermost parts of the earth are his 
possession and inheritance. And those that rebel, 
he shall break with a rod of iron. He shall dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. To him be 
the glory and the dominion forever! 


CoNSIDER WHAT CurisT Dogs For MEN. The 
apostle declares that Christ loves us and looses 
us from our sins by his blood. It is a glorious ex- 
‘perience to know and to have the assurance that 
Jesus loves us. This is the wonderful message we 
ate privileged to bring to men. Jesus loves us 
now and desires that all men shall know how 
much he loves them now. This love does not be- 
long to the past. It belongs to the present. It is a 
timeless love. For the sake of our better compre- 
hension this love is marked by variations and in- 
cidents which have given us a fuller understand- 
ing of it. The supreme and all-overpowering man- 
ifestation of his love was on the cross. But we 
must not forget that there is no beginning to the 
love of Christ. And his love is also without end. 
There never was and never will be a time when 


Christ does not love us. “Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love” (Jeremiah 31:3). 


Because of his contacts with Jesus all through 
his earthly ministry, the apostle John had an 
ever-widening appreciation and perception of 
this love of Jesus. At the climax of his ministry 
he was inspired to write “God is love.” God's love 
was manifested and revealed and demonstrated 
to him in Jesus, with whom he had had fellow- 
ship in the flesh through the years of his earthly 
ministry. Jesus had been so completely different 
from even the best of men. It was one of life’s 
richest experiences to learn that Jesus loved him. 
“The King of love my shepherd is, whose good- 
ness faileth never!” This king of love looses us 
from our sins by his blood. Once we were bond- 
servants to sin. Now we have been freed. We have 
been made free with the liberty wherewith Christ 
alone can make us free. “By his blood” brings us 
face to face with the sacrifice through which came 
expiation for our sin and guilt. It is this sacrifice 
which makes separation from sin possible, for 
“apart from the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin.” 

This brings about a new beginning in life 
which, for all who have grown old in evil, con- 
stitutes the best of all possible hopes. We fail so 
frequently to comprehend the significance of this 
new life. Jesus spoke of it with great confidence. 
His sacrifice on the cross was to him the most mo- 
mentous accomplishment of his life. He declared, 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” The night of the betrayal he said, “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood.” By his death a 
new relationship with God was secured. We have 
been freed from sin’s guilt and power. 

ConsIDER WHAT CHRIsT MAKES OF MEN. 
“And he made us a kingdom, priests to his God 
and Father.” Christ, by the shedding of his blood, 
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OUR TRIBUTE 


|) pacar this past summer our seminary was 
compelled, by an act of God, to allow ties of 
long standing to be broken between the school 
and our old friend and professor, Dr. Evert J. 
Blekkink. Since 1928 Dr. Blekkink lived among 
us as an emeritus professor, but so sweet was his 
spirit, so kindly his attitudes, so dedicated his life, 
that his presence was a steady benediction, and 
his going leaves a poignant vacancy in our lives. 

Dr. Blekkink attained the age of ninety years. 
He was professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Seminary from 1912 to 1928. Prior to that time 
he served a series of churches as pastor, coming 
into the Seminary professorship from the pastor- 
ate of Third Reformed Church of Holland. 

Always his touch was very human, his faith 
was triumphant, and his spirit was irenic. No mat- 
ter what life’s circumstances might become, Dr. 
Blekkink was always sustained by an unfaltering 
trust. His last days were the beautiful consumma- 
tion of that sublime confidence in God. Death 
came to him not through the ravages of disease, 
but through a body that broke by the weight of 
the years to give release to a spirit that left life’s 
outgrown shell by time’s unresting sea. Death 
was swallowed up in victory. 

Dr. Blekkink was always a champion of the 
evangelic message. He was not a soldier who 
made aggressive battle; rather he spent himself 
as a defender of the faith once for all delivered. 
That faith made him such a sweet person, that 
faith gave him such sublime courage, that faith 
opened wide the portals of the City of Eternal 
Light. We all loved him; the memory of him 
will continue one of life’s cherished possessions. 


Mrs. Blekkink traveled life’s way with him for 
62 years. Temporarily death separated them, but 
Mrs. Blekkink followed her husband in two 
weeks. Together they rest from their labors, but 
their works live on. 


SEMINARY HIGHLIGHTS 


perc doors opened wide for students 
and friends of the seminary when the fall 
term began with the annual Convocation activi- 
ties on Thursday, September 17. A capacity crowd 
filled Nettinga Memorial Chapel to hear two ad- 
dresses by Dr. John E. Kuizenga, Charles Hodge 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Emeritus, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He spoke in his 
usual interesting manner on the subject, ‘The 
Question of Scripture,” during the morning lec- 
ture hour and again in the afternoon on “Truth as 
Encounter.” One hundred thirty-one students, 
friends and faculty were guests of the seminary 
at a luncheon at the American Legion Memorial 
Clubhouse near Holland. 

On Wednesday, September 16th, an enrollment 
of twenty-six new students was received. Twen- 
ty-four men entered the Junior class and two were 
received as upperclassmen. Mr. John Vander May 
of Chicago, Illinois, returned to the seminary af- 
ter serving a student pastorate for some time in 
Denver, Colorado. The following is the list of 
new students with their home addresses: Charles 
Botkin, McWhorter, Kentucky; Glenn Bruggers, 
St. Anne, Illinois; Donald Buteyn, Waupun, Wis- 
consin; Willard Curtis, Ballston Spa, New York; | 
John Frey, Aplington, Iowa; Jack Hilbrands, Ar- 
tesia, California; William Hillegonds, Chicago, 
Illinois; Russell Horton, Paterson, New Jersey; 
Virgil Janssen, Zeeland, Michigan; Harold Kam- 
meraad, Holland, Michigan; Paul Morehouse, 
Clyde, New York; Wilson Richardson, Houston, 
Texas; LeRoy Sandee, Sheboygan Falls, Wiscon- 
sin; Chester Schemper, Holland, Michigan; Lub- 
bert Van Dellen, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Cor- 
nelius Vander Woude, Woodstock, Minnesota; 
Jack Van Dyken, Los Angeles, California; Arthur 
Van Eck, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Elton Van 
Pernis, Clifton, New Jersey; Ralph Van Rheenen, 
Pella, Iowa; Robert Van Zyl, Hollandale, Minne- 
sota; Robert Wildman, Traverse City, Michigan; 
Samuel Williams, Brewton, Alabama. Thomas 
Groome, Flushing, New York and Garth Smith, 
White Cloud, Michigan, are new students en- 
rolled as upperclassmen. 

Antonio Moncada is an exchange student from | 
Tripoli, North Africa. His career has been most 
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interesting. A large part of his life has been spent 
in military activity. He fought in the Italian Army 
in the Ethiopian campaign and in World War II 
was a captain in the Italian Forces under the 
general command of the Nazi General Rommel 
in North Africa. In 1943 he was captured by the 
British and was a prisoner of the United States 
Army for three years. Because of his experiences 
during the war he determined to enter the 
Protestant ministry upon his release. Mr. Mon- 
cada has studied at the University at Naples, Italy, 
and holds a Doctor’s degree in Colonial Sciences. 
Prior to the last war he was an official in the 
colonial government at Tripoli. His cousin, the 
Rev. Pietro Moncada, pastor of the Italian Re- 
formed Church, Newburgh, New York, was in- 
strumental in arranging for Mr. Moncada’s studies 
at Western. After his three-year course of studies 
is completed his desire is to return to Tripoli as 
a Protestant missionary of the Waldensian Church 
of which he is a member. There are virtually no 
Protestants in Tripoli, he says, and he has a deep 
sense of the need for the Gospel of Christ in his 
Roman Catholic dominated homeland. 


To accommodate the increased enrollment of 
students new equipment has been purchased. 
Many new desks have been added to the class- 
rooms and the library facilities have been extend- 
ed by the addition of new tables and chairs. Elec- 
tricians are busily installing fluorescent fixtures in 
the classrooms. 


Members of the faculty spent the summer 
lecturing at conferences, meetings and mission 
fests, preaching and speaking in the various 
churches, and preparing the courses which they 
are to offer during the ensuing year. 


The students returned to the seminary inspired 
by the opportunities of their summer charges and 
greatly benefited by the experience of three 
months of full-time preaching, teaching and pas- 
toral work in churches and expansion areas and 
missions from New York State to New Mexico 
and from Canada to Kentucky. 


The Adelphia Society, composed of wives of 
the seminary students, opened its season with a 
social gathering at the home of Mrs. John R. 
Mulder, Monday evening, September 20. The 
group plans to undertake a series of studies on 
the religious cults of America under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Kuizenga on successive Monday eve- 


nings. Mrs. Fred Ligtenberg is president for the 
school year. There are thirty-three members. 


The Adelphic Society composed of faculty and 
students began its season with a get-together at 
Tunnel Park Wednesday, September 22. After 
softball and horsehoes and a bountiful feast 
around the fire Dr. Mennenga presented an in- 
formal inspirational address as the group sat 
looking out over the beauty of the sun’s last rays 
over Lake Michigan. Cornelius Muyskens is pres- 
ident, Norris Fischer, vice-president and program 
chairman, and Ray Rewerts, secretary, for the first 
semester. 


In June the Rev. M. Eugene Osterhaven, °41, 
Hope College Professor of Bible, was the recipient 
of the Th. D. degree at ceremonies at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. His thesis was entitled 
“Our Knowledge of God According to John 
Calvin” and included a comparative study of the 
teachings of Barth and Brunner. 


A letter was received on the campus from the 
Rev. Harvey Hoekstra, ’47, newly appointed mis- 
sionary to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, telling of 
the voyage of 17 days to the field and of the 
experience of a violent air raid at Cairo. 


We are pleased to report that Mrs. Simon 
Blocker is steadily recovering from major surgery 
which she underwent at Holland Hospital. All 
of us join with Professor Blocker in a prayer of 
gratitude to God for His healing mercy. 


A Doxology to Christ 


Continued from Page 1 


purchased for God those who were his own, out 
of every tribe and tongue and people and nation, 
and made them a kingdom, priests to his God and 
Father. Those whom he redeemed, he sanctified 
and established and organized into his own king- 
dom. We barely appreciate the glorious privileges 
which are ours. We who were slaves to Satan and 
sin have been freed and elevated to be a kingdom 
and priests. By virtue of the atoning death of 
Christ the redeemed enjoy the right of continual 
priestly access to God. This deliverance, of a mul- 
titude which no man can number, is the unique 
and inimitable work of Christ. As king, he estab- 
lishes his own kingdom, a kingdom that shall en- 
dure forever. “To him belong the glory and the 
dominion for ever and ever.” 
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Truth as Encounter 


JouHN E. Kuizenca 


T HE title of this address is not strange to those | 


who have kept in touch with the dialectical 
theology. It is taken from Brunner’s position as 
expounded in two of his rather recent books, 
Truth as Encounter and Revelation and Reason.' 
The position implied by the words, as I under- 
stand it, has two definite convictions: (a) no 
authoritative truth in matters of faith can ever 
be gained by man, unless it be given directly from 
God himself by special revelation, and (b) even 
this truth is never authoritative for any man unless 
that individual himself stand face to face with 
God and yield his life in total and personal com- 
mitment to him. 


The position so taken is important, because a 
large part of recent philosophical discussion con- 
cerns the question how we can know the truth. 
It is the problem raised in all of critical philoso- 
phy, and discussed in Britain from John Locke 
forward. It came to its sharpest focus in Kant. 
After Kant the question invaded the field of 
theology, and nineteenth century German schools 
of theology, however they differed among them- 
selves, were largely agreed that the old Protestant 
principle that the Scriptures are the only final rule 
of faith and practice must be given up. It was 
therefore a great occasion for the world when the 
dialectical theology called Modernism back to the 
Word of God. While it is true that in Princeton 
Seminary, in this Seminary, and many another 
including the Free University at Amsterdam, the 
Bible had been exalted above every other source 
of truth, it is not too much to say that to Karl 
Barth goes credit for calling theologians back to 
the Word in such a way that his voice was heard 
around the world. And in this, at any rate, he 
was ably seconded by Brunner and by others. I 
regard this statement that truth is encounter as 
a valid recovery of an old truth. It has manifest 
elements of weakness, but these should not hide 
from us its permanent significance on which we 
may all meditate with profit. Let me speak first 
of 


I. Two KINDs OF TRUTH. 


I take this statement from Brunner. I think it 
is open to misunderstanding. I do not think he 
means that there are two kinds of truth which are 


ultimately irreconcilable, as though the world 
were split in two with an axe and the two halves 
were never to be put together again. Nor yet that 
we live by one kind of truth on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, and by another kind of 
truth on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
while on Sundays we have no peace because we 
are drawn at once in two directions. No man can 
be a heathen with his head and a Christian with 
his heart; nor can he theologically keep his right 
hand forever from knowing what his left hand 
is doing. What is meant, it seems to me, is two 
different methods of seeking the truth. How we 
are to reconcile the two kinds of truth so found 
is, of course, the problem of the Christian philoso- 
phy; but we can never believe that truths are 
finally and utterly irreconcilable. We must have 
one universe, not two. 


One kind of truth is the truth elaborated by 
human reason in the presence of objects, events, 
and persons, seen from the outside by an outsider. 
This is really the method of natural science from 


the days of Aristotle until now. The whole com- | 


plex product has stamped upon it, “Made by 
Man.” This holds all along the line, whether it 
be the normative sciences like logic, ethics, and 


aesthetics, or natural science, or the human 


sciences, or even philosophy, philosophy of re- 
ligion and natural theology. In all of these man 
is shut up in the circle of the natural world, or 
the human world, and no voice from beyond 
reaches him. This proved to be tragically true of 


German Idealism and German theology in its © 


main schools, whether Hegelian, Mediating, 
Moral, or Intuitive. Even natural science when, 
in the picturesque language of Eddington, it 
thought that it had discovered a footprint in the 
sands of time, found that it was not the footprint 
of some good man Friday to break in upon the 
islanded solitude of man. The footprint was the 
natural scientist’s own. Hence the cogency of 
Barth’s cry, “You cannot talk about God by talk- 
ing about man with a loud voice.” Hence also 
the point of that other saying, “God is always 


subject, never object.” That is to say that if we | 


are ever to know God, God must speak to us from 


the beyond. He will never be found at the end of _ 


a scientific induction. 
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But theze is that other way to truth and that 
other truth which comes by way of revelation, 
when God himself breaks in upon us. God enters 
into human history by special acts of judgment 
and redemption. He speaks to the human heart, 
saying that he is angry with our sins but also 
assuring us that with him there is redemption and 
the forgiveness of sins. That is the message of 
the prophets and the apostles, and really that is 
Jesus Christ himself, not just another man, nor 
just another human speculation, but God incar- 
nate, the Son of God’s love come down from 
above. Jesus still confronts us as our contemp- 
oraty; he calls us to decision; and when we 
surrender our lives and make the great commit- 
ment, we come to the truth which man can never 
know unless God reveals it to him. When we 
surrender we become, in the language of the olden 
time, children of “the Way,” and the truth given 
to us becomes absolutely normative. 


I would like to observe that this way of putting 
the matter is not so new as some Brunner en- 
thusiasts seem to think. Brunner knows so much 
theology that he knows what he says is not a new 
discovery but a recovery of an old truth. He is 
only putting the voice of the Reformed theology 
in a new way. William James long ago distin- 
guished between two kinds of knowledge, the 
knowledge of description and the knowledge of 
acquaintance. Dr. John A. Mackay’s statement 
that there is a “balcony truth” and a “truth of the 
road,” when we stand in the presence of Christ 
Jesus and commit our lives to him, is after all 
only the New Testament figure of “those of the 
Way,” illumined by poetic reminiscences from the 
life in Spain. 

But we ought to be careful that we do not get 
lost in the figure of speech, as some students seem 
to do. For “being on the road” does not and may 
not mean to be forever reaching out for new 
thrills beyond the horizon while neglecting the 
distasteful routines which belong to every job that 
God assigns us. One can be on the road just as 
well in a little village church or in the classroom 
as in a Pullman coach or on an ocean liner, pro- 
vided he stand with bared soul in the presence of 
God and commit his way to God. That encounter 
with God is precisely what Abraham Kuyper 
means when he says, 


“Standing face to face with God is pre- 
cisely the heart and the living center of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, in this 


case carried back into eternity, i,e. into the 
decree of God. No grace except what comes 
to us directly from God, in every moment of 
life our whole spiritual being maintained by 
God. Every child of God in immediate re- 
lationship with him and serving God in all 
his being.” 2 
I myself am very sure also that that is precisely 
what the Belgic and the Westminster Confessions 
mean when they assert that our faith in the Word 
is the result of the inward witness of the Spirit 
bearing witness to and with the Scripture in our 
hearts. ? If for one moment I may put myself in 
such distinguished company, I asserted twenty or 
more years ago that the ultimate reason why we 
accept the Bible is because the perpetual miracle 
always happens and Jesus always comes marching 
down through the long centuries to set us directly 
in his presence and says to us individually, ““Who 
do you say that I the Son of Man am?” So Brun- 
ner seems to me to be reasserting in vital and 
vivid form the old Reformed principle of the 
Word and the Spirit, lost sight of altogether by 
Modernism, and lost sight of even by those who 
mistakenly insist on the Scripture and nothing but 
the Scripture. 


But this position, as Brunner and some Barth- 
ians state it, has both 


II. WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 


It is a mystical position and is all too easily 
infected with the weakness of mysticism. Brunner 
has,of course, given us a wonderful exposition and 
refutation of mysticism, but it is not the first time 
the hunchback fails to see his own hump. Some 
dialectical theologians seem to dispense with 
Scripture altogether, becoming sheer rationalists. 
Others deal very flippantly with Scriptures, dis- 
carding this or that, and saying that only is 
revelation which is revelation to them. But that 
is a terrible confusion of legitimate subjectivity 
with illegitimate subjectivism. Such persons are 
lost in what has been cailed “the ego-centric pre- 
dicament,” and will end in sheer relativism with 
no objective standard of truth at all. We may well 
be reminded of Calvin’s war on two classes, those 
who boasted of the Scripture and claimed they 
did not need the Spirit and those who boasted of 
the Spirit and claimed they did not need the 
Scripture. When Brunner tells us in almost one 
breath that “criticism has left the Scriptures a heap 
of ruins,” and that through the Scriptures as a 
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means we encounter Christ, it is no wonder that 
the people of God grow dubious. The hands may 
feel like the Reformed hands but the voice is like 
the voice of the Modernist deceiver. I fear I shall 
be rebuked as sinning against the ecumenical spirit 
when I speak of Modernist, but ecumenicity may 
not be the night in which all cats are gray. I have 
no skill to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. We ought to be careful that in the 
theology of the encounter we have the real Christ- 
ian mysticism. 


Another difficulty of this position is that, each 
man having his own private wire to heaven and 
each man being no longer able to distinguish be- 
tween his own ideas and the ideas of God, each 
man being no longer able to distinguish between 
what is his will and what is the will of God, there 
is room for a ruthless tyranny which sometimes 
reminds one that Hitlerism and dialecticism were 
spawned in the same social milieu. The hauteur 
with which the dialecticals look down upon the 
orthodox is surprisingly like the complacent con- 
tempt which the Modernist feels for the Fund- 
amentalist. In all this I am merely asserting that, 
if we are to have a mysticism, as we must, then 
we must make sure that it is the mysticism which 
is from above, honors the Word, and is humble 
and tender, unable to separate the love of God 
from the love of man. I am trying to point out 
that this position of “truth as encounter” has 
weaknesses against which we should be on our 
guard. 


Truth as encounter is all too often yoked with 
the statement that whatever revelation may be, it 
never “communicates propositional truth.” The 
inevitable implication of such a statement is fatal 
to Scriptures, to the Reformed tradition, and to 
the Gospel itself. The prophets and apostles are 
certain that their message is the message of God, 
and their message is articulate thought and prop- 
ositional. If revelation is no communication of 
propositional thought, whence the conviction that 
God is justly angry with our sins, and that there is 
forgiveness for the sinner through him that “‘bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree?” If we lose 
that, an encounter with a mere ineffable ‘It’ does 
us no good, “we are yet in our sins.” It is of 
course quite inevitable to say that no communica- 
tion from the Infinite can be completely expressed 
in human words. It is of course a flat truism to 
say that our theology is never adequate completely 
to the mind of Christ. But to say that there is in 


revelation no communication of propositional 
truth is quite another story and leaves us poor 
indeed. Much better to say with Archbishop 
Temple that revelation consists of great divine 
acts of judgment of redemption interpreted for 
us by men called and qualified by God to interpret 
his ways. 


But allowing for weakness in this view of 
“truth as encounter,” it would be utterly inex- 
cusable not to give full credit for the truth it 
contains. To be welcomed with jubilation is the 
assertion of the transcendence of God, the meta- 
physical and moral transcendence of God, as 
other than creation. Broken once for all is the 
blasphemous doctrine that the immanence of God 
in creation is identity of God with creation. 
Broken and ruined is the categorical imperative of 
the human mind, lying prostrate like a modern 
Dagon, before the stern voice of the Divine Im- 
perative. The Bible is not, as it was so long 
falsely said to be, the upreach of man to God, but 
rather, as it always was, the downreach of God 
to man. Again it is possible to say, “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared 
for them which love him. But God hath revealed 
them to us by his Spirit.” * God once more is not 
a mere concept of man, a mere thought, but the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. This re- 
pudiation of the nineteenth century’s flat, ironed- 
out immanentalism, strumpet mother of a whole 
rout of modern errors, is the first great credit to 
the account of “Truth as Encounter.” 


Also it is delightful to hear Brunner teaching 
once more the old Reformed truth that we must 


- come to the true reason through revelation, and 


not to revelation by reason, as has so long been 
held. Indeed Brunner’s position really is that we 
do not even know what reason is until we have 
found the higher reason which also is the gift of 
God. Equally delightful is it to hear Brunner say 
that while the sciences must be allowed a free 
hand and a free method to seek and find the truth, 
nevertheless the truth which they can find is al- 
ways but partial, and can not ever take the place 
of revelation in the minds and lives of the be- 
lievers who have stood in the encounter. With 
the restoration of the transcendental and the rein- 
statement of the true reason, the way is open for 
special revelation not only, but for all the specials 
of special revelation, which Deism and monistic 
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idealisms repudiated, such as the miracle of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and other miracles never 
refuted but only neglected. And of course there 
is room for the incarnation. Christianity is not as 
old as creation; and religion in general, as well as 
natural religion, is bankrupt. There are Modern- 
isms in the dialectical theology, which, like the 
boulders in the terminal moraines of the glaciers, 
remind us how dreary the ice age of Modernism 
has been, freezing the genial currents in the souls 
of the children of the second birth. But this 
“Truth as Encounter” is no Modernism. 


This ‘“Truth as Encounter” view gets definitely 


and irresistibly back towards a high estimate of 
the Bible. In spite of the rash saying that criti- 
cism has left the Bible a heap of ruins, we are 
now told that unless we get the message of the 
prophets and apostles we have no Christianity, a 
fortunate but rather tardy recovery of Paul’s say- 
ing about the church as founded on the prophets 
and apostles. One is delighted to see how Alan 
Richardson, though echoing the old saw that 
revelation gives no propositional truth, cannot 
escape insisting that our Bible study must give 
us the message of the first interpreters of Jesus, 
and these same interpreters must always be nor- 
mative for the church. * The dialectical theology, 
as I see it, has passed out of the stage of mere 
wild cries of revolt, through the stage of a church 
theology, and is getting set now at last for a Bibli- 
cal theology. It means to get back to the sixteenth 
century, to the real Luther and the real Calvin. 
Mayhap it may even come to see some significance 
in the Westminster Standards, even though these 
were in part written in the execrated seventeenth 
century. At any rate here is a strong wind blow- 
ing, enabling us to get out of the doldrums where 
we have so long been becalmed, half sick with 
their fetid miasma. 


And not least this, that with ‘““Truth as En- 
counter” we pass at last away from the unfor- 
tunate position that we need only the Bible to the 
position the Reformed thought has always held, 
that what we need is the Bible and the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart. This truth is great 
enough to deserve a long paragraph, but I content 
myself now with that single observation. It seems 
sure, therefore, that this position has 


III. GREAT SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


It is, for one thing, very important that the 
minister himself shall be sure that he has stood 


alone in this sacred place, that he shall be sure 


that the word of the Lord has come to him. This 
may seem to be the assertion of a mere truism, but 
it is not. Barth, evidently, was the minister of a 
congregation, without knowing anything of the 
experience, without knowing anything of the 
“strange new world of God,” which he discovered 
in the epistle to the Romans. Abraham Kuyper, 
according to his ‘‘Confidentie,” was a minister of 
the church without this experience of the living 
Christ, which came to him through the word of a 
little, old, unlettered woman of his congregation. 
One can find his way into the ministry, it would 
seem, merely under the tradition of his parent's 
faith, without this direct experience of the pres- 
ence and call of God. I do not mean the so- 
called “cataclysmic conversion,” with its emotional 
exaggeration. One may be a child of the Christian 
home, responsive to the religious training in his 
home, never having departed from the way that 
was set before him, and yet come at some time or 
other to the experience which settles all the lines 
laid, and nonetheless makes all things new. 
There must be the divine compulsion laid upon 
one, there must be the positive commitment, there 
must be the sure sense that God has come to one. 
Else it were far better not to be a minister. 


It also needs emphasis that this experience is 
a “once for all” experience in some sense, and in 
some sense cannot be a “once for all’ experience. 
There is something right about the insistence that 
conversion takes place but once and is decisive. 
Yet our evangelism has so over-emphasized this 
that a man, having once committed himself to 
God, can slip along in the routine and never 
again meet the divine encounter. In some sense 
the experience must be repeated, in some sense it 
must become an habitual meeting at the “trysting 
place,” so that a man shall be able to say, “As 
the Lord God liveth before whom I stand.” The 
minister ought to be the man who walks with 
God, who believes in the divine guidance. I mean 
that we must develop a new, a distinctive piety, a 
living in and with God. “If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk.” I do not mean 
Pietism-—that is the caricature of what I mean. 
There is a distinctive piety of the man who dwells 
much with the Word of God and yet, passing by 
the way of the Word, lives by the Christ as his 
companion and contemporary. It is quite impos- 
sible to analyze this piety. It is humble, even the 
best man knowing his littleness and sinfulness be- 
fore God; it is assertive but not self-assertive; it 
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is positive but winsomely positive; it is ready to be 
all things to all men but never forgetting that it 
is under law to Christ; it is redolent with and of 
the Christ, as is the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. We are not able to tell what this 
piety is, but we know it when in its presence; as 
it is written, “They took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus.” The minister who must 
be the man of the encounter with God must for 
his own sake and for the sake of his people be- 
come the man of fellowship with God. He will 
need it these days, since life is in every way hard 
for a minister. He will need it for his church, for 
nothing is so dead as a church in which nothing 
happens. 


The minister who knows this once for all ex- 
perience, this experience of the continuous fellow- 
ship, will desire the same for his people. He 
ought to preach expecting something to happen. 
I know that we of the Reformed tradition build 
our church meetings around the promise, ‘“Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” Our invocation, 
our pastoral or congregational prayer, our prayer 
after the sermon, the very form of bowing in si- 
lent prayer when we enter the church,—all of 
these are built upon that great promise. Alas, how 
easy it becomes to go through all of this and yet 
expect to have nothing happen, or rather not to 
expect anything to happen. What do we really 
pray for and where is the note of expectancy? A 
minister in Boston, I am told, was once asked by 
a cultured auditor whether he was not shocked at 
the language of Billy Sunday and he said there 
was one thing worse than the Billy Sunday meet- 
ing, and that was to have a church service in 
which everything was musically, intellectually, 
and culturally perfect, and have nothing happen. 
No church can continue that is merely faultily 
faultless, splendidly perfect, icily null. We must 
get back—I say it who know how easy it is to 
slip—we must get back to more dependence on 
the Spirit of the living God. We must make not 
less conscientious preparation of our sermons, but 
we must steep them more in prayer for finding 
the right message and the sermon with power. We 
must get back to the conviction that Christ Jesus 
is in the midst of his people, and we must get 
back to more intense and serious prayer that God 
may break in upon lives in the service. We can- 
not reproduce “first century Christianity” as some 
cultists have desired but we may expect first cen- 
tury power. The arm of the Lord is not shortened 


and the Holy Spirit has not abdicated. You will 
remember the celebrated answer of Morrison, 
when the sceptical sea captain said to him, “So 
you think you can convert the Chinese.” And Mor- 
rison said, ‘“‘No, I cannot; but I think God can.” 
We must get back our expectancy, and believe we 
may ourselves be the transmitter through whom 
God calls men and women into “the encounter.” 


All of this applies not only to the minister and 
the sermon, and to the minister’s desire for his 
people in regular church assembly, but also to all 
his tasks. We have the tradition that the minister 
is a personal worker, one who confronts the in- 
dividual with the claims of Christ as redeemer 
and Lord. Paul is our great example. At some 
time or other, it would seem, Paul needed a physi- 
cian, perhaps on that first missionary journey, 
when he seems to have suffered with his “eye- 
malady’ or whatever it was, and Luke, the Gentile 
physician, became a Christian, a companion on 
the missionary journeys, and the author of two 
books of the New Testament. Paul lived for a 
time with Aquila and Priscilla in Corinth, and 
they went with him to Ephesus and could instruct 
Apollos in full-orbed Christian doctrine. Every 
minister ought to be such a recruiter of indi- 
viduals. What he will pray for is that God will 
give him the right approach, as he does if we ask 
for it, sometimes even the words, and so the min- 
ister may play his part in leading men into the 
sacred place where Christ meets them. We also 
hold here the old Reformed custom of weekday 
instruction by the minister, instruction in the Bi- 
ble, in doctrine, and in the obligations of church 
membership. It is to be hoped we do not neglect 
it, as nothing can take its place; certainly not the 
Sunday school, though we need the Sunday school 
very much, for in many churches we have nothing 
else; certainly not five or six lectures in the “‘com- 
municants’ class,” though even that is better than 
nothing; certainly not the two weeks of daily va- 
cation Bible schools, even if we eliminate the bas- 
ket weaving. One may rejoice in all these agen- 
cies, and pray for them; but they can not ever 
take the place of the weekday Bible and doctrine 
classes running about thirty weeks every year for 
every child. But there is one danger in these 
classes, that they will be taken as mere routine, 
and pupils graduate from them without ever 
knowing the “encounter.” The minister will de- 
sire for these pupils that same high experience of 
standing face to face with Jesus Christ, and per- 
sonal interviews may be the instrument of God. 
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Pastoral visiting ought to be on the same high 
plane. I know there has to be a certain amount of 
mere friendly visiting, even a certain amount of 
mere good fellowship, so people may learn to 
know their pastor. But the objective ought to be 
a soul clinic in which the individual is set face to 
face with God. Any man who knows the “en- 
counter” experience will be satisfied with no less: 
“My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you.”* We may 
strengthen ourselves for this work by remember- 
ing the sage observation of the Canons of Dort: 
“For grace is conferred by means of admonitions; 
and the more readily we perform our duty, the 
more eminent usually is the blessing of God work- 
ing in us, and the more directly is his work ad- 
vanced.” 

In all this I have but tried to draw out the im- 
plications of the old-new truth of encounter with 
God. So God still works, and we may thank the 
dialectical theologian for restoring to the church 
what so many had lost their grip on, for it makes 
all the difference in the wgrld. 

I had walked life’s path with an easy tread, 
Had followed where pleasure and comfort led, 
And then one day in a lonely place 
I met my Master face to face. 


With pleasure, and power, and wealth for my goal, 
Much thought for the body and none for the soul, 


I had entered to win in life's mad race 
When I met my Master face to face. 


Met him and knew him and blushed to see 

That his eyes full of sorrow were fixed on me: 
And I faltered and fell at his feet that day, 
And my castles melted and vanished away. 


Melted and vanished, and in their place, 

I saw nought else than my Master's face: 
And I cried aloud, “O make me meet 
To follow the print of thy bleeding feet.” 


My thoughts are now for the lives of man; 
I have lost my life to find it again: 
Ever since that day in that lonely place, 
When I met my Master face to face. 


1. Revelation and Reason, Philadelphia: 1946, p. 362. 

2. “This is even the heart and kernel of the Calvinistic 
confession of predestination. There is communion with God, 
but only in entire accord with his counsel of peace from all 
eternity. Thus there is no grace but such as comes to us im- 
mediately from God. At every moment of our existence, our 
entire spiritual life rests in God Himself. The ‘Deo Soli 
Gloria’ was not the starting-point but the result, and pre- 
destination was inexorably maintained . . . in order to guar- 
antee, to the inner self, from eternity to eternity a direct and 
immediate communion with the Living God.” Calvinism: Six 
Stone-lectures, First Lecture. Amsterdam: (undated). pp. 18f. 

3. The Belgic Confession, Article V. The Westminster Con- 
fession, Chapter I, Section V. 

4. I Cor. 3:9, 10. 

5. A Preface to Bible Study, Philadelphia: 1944. 

6. Gal. 4:19. 


The Holy Spirit and the Church 


HERMAN MAASSEN 


While on an inspection tour of the churches 
the Apostle Paul came to the city of Ephesus 
where he met certain disciples of John the Bap- 
tist. When Paul inquired of them whether they 
had received the Holy Spirit since they believed, 
they were astonished at his question and answered, 
“We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost” (Acts 19:1-3). Now such ig- 
norance in regard to the existence of the Holy 
Spirit may not be found in the Christian church 
of today, yet ignorance and faulty conceptions of 
the person and work of the Holy Spirit are alto- 
gether too prevalent. Perhaps the most common 
misconception is that the Spirit is only a power or 
influence and not a person. The King James Ver- 
sion has contributed to the confusion by occasion- 
ally employing the neuter pronoun when refer- 
ring to the person of the Holy Spirit, e.g. “The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 


are children of God” (Rom. 8:16). The Revised 
Version correctly changes “itself” to “himself.” 
In view of the fact that the Christian church 
owes its origin and continued existence to the 
Spirit, and that living membership in the church 
is conditioned by a rebirth through the Spirit, it 
is passing strange that the third Person of the 
Trinity has not received his rightful share in the 
thought of the church. Clarence E. Macartney in 
Preaching Without Notes writes, ‘Perhaps the 
most striking change in preaching in the last thir- 
ty years is the omission of the Holy Spirit from 
sermons” (p. 20). This increasing neglect inevi- 
tably leads to the spiritual impoverishment of the 
church. Dr. E. Stanley Jones has well said, “There 
was a time when the Christian church celebrated 
Pentecost, the anniversary of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, more than it did Christmas, the anni- 
versary of the coming of Christ. Now Pentecost 
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has largely dropped out. Did we find it easier to 
celebrate Christ’s birth than to be born again? Did 
it cost less to give gifts at Christmas than to give 
ourselves at Pentecost?” The church must once 
again honor the Holy Spirit by reemphasizing 
the creedal statement “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,” and to cherish it not only as a doctrinal 
statement but as a vital experience. We believe in 
the Spirit because we have received the Spirit. 


I 


The church needs the sanctifying indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is designated “holy” 
not only because it is descriptive of his nature and 
differentiates him from all unclean and evil spir- 
its (the devil and demons) but also because it is 
indicative of his work. Sanctification is the result 
of the active indwelling of the Spirit of Holiness. 
“Every good thought that rises within us, every 
unselfish motive that stimulates us, every desire 
to be holy, every resolve to do what is right, what 
is brave, or noble, or self-sacrificing comes to man 
from the Holy Spirit” (Rev. James Dodds, D.D. 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. p. 78). 


The Scriptures make it abundantly clear that the 
sanctification of the church and its membership is 
imperative. “Be ye holy; for I am holy” (Lev. 
19:2, I Pet. 1:16) is a command. Holiness is not 
optional. “For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification” (I Thess. 4:3). God chose the elect 
for this very purpose, “because God hath from 
the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth” 
(II Thess. 2:13). Of the true believer it can be 
said, “but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
the Spirit of our God” (I Cor. 6:11). 


That one of the most urgent needs of the 
church is the sanctifying indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be denied. The Master in his High 
Priestly prayer besought the Father that he might 
sanctify them that were his own, who were in the 
world yet not of the world, “that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil” (John 17:15). “And be 
not conformed to this world: but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind” (Rom. 
12:2) is the solemn warning the church needs to 
heed in these days, for the line of demarcation be- 
tween the church and the world is rather vague at 
times. And, of course, by “this world” is not 
meant this beautiful, orderly world which God 
brought forth out of chaos, but this age, this dis- 
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pensation in which evil is so dominant. Instead of 
being fashioned or molded into conformity to this 
world, we need a transformation, a renewal so 
complete that we become a new creation (II Cor. 
5:17). 


To bring about this change we are impotent 
and human resources are totally inadequate. Only 
the Holy Spirit can regenerate the human heart. 
Jesus said to his followers, ‘““When he (the Holy 
Spirit) is come, he will reprove (convict) the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment” (John 16:8). Through the purifying influ- 
ence of the Spirit, Christ prepares his church 
“that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5:26, 
27). What a glorious consummation! 


Il. 


The church needs the illuminating guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 


“For the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost” (II Pet. 1:21). 
The same Spirit who inspired the authors of the 
scriptures is the infallible interpreter of the Word. 
Before our Lord returned to the Father he in- 
formed his disciples that he had yet many things 
to say unto them, but they were not able to bear 
them at that time, but he assured them, ““Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall not speak of him- 
self; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak: and he will show you things to come” 
(John 16:13). This promise was fulfilled on the 
day of Pentecost when the Spirit, who knows the 
deep things of God (being himself God), enabled 
an unlearned fisherman to preach with conviction 
and authority because the Spirit gave him under- 
standing and utterance. 


That this mental and spiritual enlightenment is 
not limited to Peter is evident from John’s state- 
ment, “But ye have the unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things,” and again, “But the 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any man teach you: 
but as the same anointing teacheth you all things, 
and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in him” (I John 2:20, 
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“The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 
And brings the truth to sight, 
Precept and promises afford 
A sanctifying light.” 


“The world is to be evangelized, not by men 
invested with ecclesiastical dignities and with par- 
ti-colored garments, but by men who have experi- 
enced the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and who are 
visibly endued with the divine power of wisdom, 
and love, and zeal” (A. B. Bruce. The Training 
of the Twelve p. 537). 


We sadly deplore the fact that there is a ten- 
dency in the interpretation of the Word to give 
precedence to human speculation over divine rev- 
elation. In matters Scriptural the statement, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” has lost the note of authority, and 
as a result the ‘wise men of this world” are 
blinded for “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned” (I Cor. 2:14). The 
author of The Sensible Man’s View of Religion 
maintains that “Jesus himself believed in God and 
taught the thought of God, but I cannot find that 
he ever made a belief in God a condition of mem- 
bership in his group of followers. As for the 
dogmas of the Christian creeds—the fall of man, 
the inheritance of sin, damnation as a punishment 
for sin, the incarnation, the atonement, salvation 
and redemption — Jesus knew nothing of these 
ideas” (p. 15). Since the author is a Unitarian we 
need not be too much surprised in his conclusions, 
but what is more alarming is that not a few 
preachers in Christian churches and teachers in 
Christian educational institutions reject almost 
entirely what the church under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit considers essential doctrine. A profes- 
sor of the New Testament in a Christian college 
in his book Essential Christianity informs us that 
the virgin birth, the miracles, the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, the bodily ascension to heaven, 
etc. are only “alleged historic facts of debatable 
historicity” (p. 10), and, moreover, “The fact 
that Paul nowhere calls Jesus God, or admits the 
possibility of such deification, should make us hes- 
itate in including the Deity of Christ among the 
essentials of Christianity” (p. 67). We may well 
ask whether it is essential to believe in anything 
at all! This confusion of tongues has prompted 
some to listen to the assumed authoritative voice of 
Rome, but what is needed is a willingness to lis- 
ten to the voice of the Spirit. and a humble ac- 
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ceptance of the truth he reveals. “He will guide 
you into all the truth.” 


Ill. 


The church needs the reinvigorating power of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Desire for power seems to be the dominant 
passion of the human race, power and ever more 
power to accomplish things. Now Jesus promised 
power of his disciples. “And ye shall receive 
power, after the Holy Spirit is come upon you” 
(Acts 1:8). And the Holy Spirit endued ordinary 
men with extraordinary power, gave them the 
power to witness, and as they went forth preach- 
ing the gospel, these few men were made dynamic 
by the Holy Spirit and “turned the world upside 
down” (Acts 17:6). 


It is frequently stated that the church, at least 
the Protestant church, has lost its power, its voice 
goes unheeded, and its influence is negligible. If 
the church is failing in its mission, it is not that 
the Spirit has become impotent. The answer to the 
question, “O thou that art named the house of 
Jacob, is the Spirit of the Lord straitened?” (Mi- 
cah 2:7), must still be a resounding No! But too 
often the church fails to avail itself of the infinite 
resources at her command. 


“Dear Lord, and shall we ever live 
At this poor dying rate; 
Our love so faint, so cold to Thee 
And thine to us so great?” 


The Lord predicted that the church would be 
hated and persecuted in this world, because the 
world hated Christ, and yet in our country at least 
the church is neither hated nor persecuted, only 
ignored. Is it possible that the world assumes this 
spirit of tolerance because the church manifests a 
spirit of easygoing complacency in its attitude to 
the world? In Salt Lake City, Utah, I asked the 
janitor of a Protestant church how they were get- 
ting along with their Mormon neighbors, and his 
honest and enlightening answer was, “O fine, 
when we first started here we opposed the Mor- 
mons and we had a lot of trouble, but now we 
leave them alone and they do not bother us at 
all.” May God forbid that Isaiah’s indictment of 
Israel’s watchmen should be applicable to the 
leadership of the Protestant church of our day, 
“His watchmen are blind: they are all ignorant, 
they are dumb dogs, they cannot bark, sleeping, 
lying down, loving slumber” (Isa. 56:10). The 
church must employ spiritual power to bear effec- 
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tive witness in this present world. Social programs, 
sensationalism and man-made mechanics will 
never accomplish what only the Holy Spirit can 
bring to pass. What the Lord said to Zerubbabel, 
he is saying to the church today, “Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts” (Zech. 4:6). 

IV. 
The church needs the unifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Unity. When 
the earth was still without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters (Gen. 
1:2), and out of chaos brought forth order and 
beauty. So likewise in the spiritual realm he uni- 
fies diverse elements in the church by instilling 
love which alone produces harmony. 
It is the solemn obligation of the church to 
manifest to the world this unity of which the 
Spirit is the Author. But, alas, the church is di- 
vided into scores of competing denominations, and 
many a denomination is “as a house divided 
against itself,” and many congregations are rift 
asunder by cliques engaged in unholy rivalry. The 
solution proposed by some is organic union and 


ultimately a super-church, but as David M. Daw- 
son has aptly stated “three dead churches tied to- 
gether will not make one healthy church.” The 
primary cause of this divisive spirit is the lack of 
the Holy Spirit, he alone can establish unity based 
on mutual love. ‘The love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us” (Rom. 5:5). Only when the church en- 
deavors “to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace” (Eph. 4:3) can the blessing of 
God be poured out. “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity! . . . for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore” (Ps. 133:1, 3). 


The supreme need of the church is to humble 
itself before God. We must confess that too often 
we have relied upon human instead of divine re- 
sources, and thus have grieved the Spirit. We 
must pray earnestly that we may be “filled with 
the Spirit.” Then once again the church will mani- 
fest to the world that it is “endued with power 
from on high” (Lk. 24:49). The Head of the 
church assures us, “If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” (Lk. 11:13). 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxxi—323. 
$4.00. 

This book is by perhaps the most outstanding contemporary 
theologian in America. Though he has been active for many 
years as a Professor at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, he is hardly to be classed as an American theologian. 
His thought still has much closer affinities with continental 
than with American thought. His analysis of modern civiliza- 
tion and of Protestantism is determined throughout by the 
always hovering awareness of the grim and tragic failures of 
both that have become so preeminently manifest in the Europe 
of the past three decades. His greatest problem seems peren- 
nially to be that of making continental thinking intelligible to 
the vastly different thought patterns of Amreica. It is very 
difficult to estimate even now how great is his success in 
bridging the gap between two diverse worlds. 

The book is a bit unusual in its structure. It is a compila- 
tion of essays and addresses given at various times in Dr. 
Tillich’s career. (Some of the material is here presented for 
the first time in America, being translation from the German.) 
This accounts for whatever lack of continuity there may be in 
the material. The fact that these are, so to speak, “occasional 
addresses” seems to me to add to their weight and “intensity,” 
since each topic in turn could be made the subject of the kind 
of intensive reflection which can best be done under the pres- 
sure of some specific occasion. Woven through the whole 
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texture of the book is the reminder that these things were 
written not by one who had held himself aloof from the actual 
political struggle, but by one who was an actor in a very 
significant movement of history. Each of the articles ‘betrays 
the author's concern and active involvement.” 


There are many references to Tillich’s participation in the 
religious socialist movement. It is this movement which sup- 
plies his connection with the hard political and social realities 
of our age. This could be a misleading circumstance. It could 
lead to the suspicion that his thought is corrupted by the prac- 
tical desire to substantiate the claims of some concrete political 
or economic system. Any thinking that is too closely bound to 
practical political, social and economic strategies runs the very 
great risk of becoming rationalization and propaganda, just as 
any thinking that is too loosely bound to the practical runs the 
risk of becoming detached from any real meaning. In order to 
estimate this political connection of Tillich’s thought, we must 
remember that he regards religious socialism not as “a political 
party but a spiritual power trying to be effective in as many 
parties as possible” (p. xviii). 


Within the scope of this review it is possible to do little 
more than to suggest the central theme—in the hope that this 
may become sufficiently clear to interest some in the task of 
wading through each of the essays. To provide the continuity 
and background which might otherwise be lacking in a com- 
pilation of this sort Proefssor Tillich has provided an introduc- 
tory statement of his main principle, and Dr. James Luther 
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Adams of Chicago, the translator and compiler, has added a 
concluding essay on “‘Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant Era.” 
Between these are the five major sections of the book, dealing 
with Religion and History, Culture, and Ethics, Protestantism, 
and “The Present Crisis.” 

The key idea in Tillich’s theology is that of justification by 
faith. It is this that he calls the Protestant principle. The 
advance which he makes in the use of that concept is philoso- 
phically revolutionary. He develops its intellectual as well as 
its ethical significance. The pertinent paragraph is this one: 
“Not only he who is in sin but also he who is in doubt is 
justified by faith .... There is faith in every serious doubt, 
namely, the faith in truth as such, even if the only truth we can 
express is our lack of truth. But if this is experienced in its 
depth and ultimate concern, the divine is present; and he who 
doubts in such an attitude is ‘justified’ in his thinking .... 
You cannot reach God by the work of right thinking or by a 
sacrifice of the intellect or by a submission to strange authori- 
ties, such as the doctrines of the church and the Bible. You 
cannot, and you are not even asked to try it. Neither works 
of piety nor works of morality nor works of the intellect 
establish unity with God, They follow from this unity but 
they do not make it. They even prevent it if you try to reach 
it through them. But just as you are justified as a sinner 
(though unjust, you are just) so in the status of doubt you 
are in the status of truth” (p.xivf). It is needless to say that 
this is a very significant revolution in thought. By limiting 
the application to the area of ethics, philosophy and theology 
were both excluded from significant relationship with the 
Protestant principle. Not only so, but once this relationship 
was severed the principle of justification by faith in the ethical 
area could be narrowed down, as it has been, to a legalistic- 
ritualistic conception. The only intellectual significance that 
was left to the principle was the quasi-intellectual one: it 
must be accepted as a theological dogma. 

In the light of this Protestant principle Tillich attacks 
every attempt of men to attribute divine predicates to finite 
realities. No finite reality can claim absolute status. Cathol- 
icism and traditional Protestantism are alike at fault in rec- 
ognizing some finite reality as absolute. So the medern secular 
pattern of thought which approached history with the idealistic 
expectation that reason would ultimately triumph has erred in 
attributing absoluteness to rationality. The great problem is 
whether there is any meaningful difference in form between the 
various types of absolutism: Catholic, orthodox Protestant, 
rational-idealistic, or left-wing political philosophy. Each of 
these is formally and in principle the same, though the content 
is different. And each is fanatically committed to justifying 
its own particular brand of absolutism over against every 
other brand. This can be done only on the basis of some 
commitment which is necessary to its existence, but in each 
instance the commitment is so arbitrary as to be finally unable 
to defend itself. For each of these patterns of thought, the 
decisive question involved in its evaluation of Tillich’s phil- 
osophy is whether or not it is able to draw an ultimately 
meaningful contrast between its own and the other dogmatisms. 
Those who reject Tillich will do so because they are unwilling 
to give up the fiction of their own absoluteness, and they will 
become even more firmly entrenched in their absoluteness as 
they do so. But then what becomes of the Protestant principle 
of justification, not by works, either of the will or the mind, but 
by faith, which is the contradiction of al] works? Or of Jesus’ 
own dictum, “He that saveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it’? 
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This position of Tillich is the same message which the 
theology of crisis has presented. The terms used there are 
different. The central doctrine is that of the Word of God, 
which is the contradiction of every human word and every 
human conception of God. The central fact is that of the 
resurrection. Everything, including man’s religion, is under 
sentence of death because it is in the area of the human and 
mortal, and it has meaning only in a divine act by which it is 
resurrected. Tillich strengthens his position further by a 
recognition that evil has objective status. Evil has a demonic 
structure and therefore it is inescapable. Man’s only hope 
lies in setting up, or rather acknowledging, the fact of grace 
which is also structural. 


Using this principle to interpret the plight of Protestantism 
today, Tillich distinguishes between the Protestant principle 
and the Protestant era. The Protestant principle is imperishable. 
The Protestant era is the particular cultural expression of that 
principle at any given time. It is in the nature of the Protestant 
era to be changeable and changing. The Protestant era is 
truly Protestant at any time only in so far as it exists 
in the awareness of the Protestant principle by which it must 
be judged. The close connection which Tillich insists upon 
between religion and its cultural expression is a significant 
aspect of his thinking. The Protestant era is identified with 
the cultural environment: political, social, economic. His con- 
clusion appears to be that any cultural expression that is aware 
of its own lack of finality is in conformity with the Protestant 
principle. So this book would seem to indicate. I think he 
goes beyond this position in other writings, in which he makes 
clear that there is yet another criterion by which the Protestant- 
ism cr non-Protestantism of any culture must be determined. 
This particular writing seems to be wanting in clarity on that 
score. It must be observed that the sense of the lack of finality 
of any cultural expression may be prompted by a skeptical as 
well as by a Protestant motive. 


I find myself confronted with two problems in the inter- 
pretation of Tillich’s position. The first is the problem of the 
relation between this and Barth. In one instance Tillich identi- 
fies his position with Barth’s (p. 38). But in another he 
pictures himself in contrast to the dialectical position of Barth. 
He pictures himself now as the mediator between Barth and 
American humanism (p. xxvi). Barth occupies a position 
which is inexorably opposed to both traditional orthodoxy and 
humanism. Now Tillich comes along with a neo-dialectical 
position. Essentially that means that where Barth sees liberal 
theology as the contradiction of the Protestant principle, Tillich 
insists that its best principles were derived from the Protestant 
principle itself. Tillich’s position does not, as Barth’s does, 
leave room for any superiority of orthodoxy to liberalism. 
Barth seems to overlook the possible positive Christian motiva- 
tion of liberalism; he sees it only as a revolt of man against 
the authority of God. Tillich seems to underestimate the 
significance of the fact that liberalism was motivated by a 
motive which was in a real sense secular. The real question 
is whether liberalism is fundamentally a revolt against God or 
a revolt against his enemies. 


Tillich seems to suggest at least a suspicion that Barth has 
become “‘ossified” in Barthianism, since he refers to his position 
as a new “orthodoxy”. This suspicion is inexplicable, and 
seems to rest primarily on the fact that Barth has written a 
theology. I do not think that the suspicion is well-founded. 
There certainly was no indication of any diminishing of his 
prophetic zeal in his most recent utterances to command world 
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attention. I refer to his address to the World Council of 
Churches at its Amsterdam meeting. 

There is one other problem which I think many will feel 
has not been finally answered. 
relation between their respective concepts and the divine revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. Neither leaves us in any doubt as to his 
own position. To Barth the Word of God is always the word 
which is identical with Christ. The resurrection is not an 
abstract, general principle of resurrection, but identical with 
the single historical event of the resurrection of Jesus. Tillich 
calls the appearance of Jesus in history the center of history, 
“the unique kairos” (the breaking through of the eternal into 
the temporal) which, however, “may happen in a derived form 
again and again in the process of time, creating centers of lesser 
importance on which the periodization of history is dependent” 
(p. xix). Just what is meant by a “derived form’ and by 
“center of lesser importance”? The statements in each instance 
sound all right. What I think we need to know is something 
of the reason for this unqualified insistence. Just why is the 
revelation of Christ unique, and what relation does each feature 
of his revelation bear to the subsequent manifestations of the 
same feature? I can think of no other reason for this: insistence 
than simply the desire to remain within the tradition of historic 
Christ-centered theology. Such a motive is laudable, but it 
seems to be difficult to integrate it fully with the principles of 
the theology. There seems to be an element of arbitrary dogma- 
tism (for better or worse) which continues to insist on this 
uniqueness. Does this unique event of Christ have only revela- 
tory value or is it the producer of the secondary events? 

D. IvaAN Dykstra. 


The Pastoral Epistles: Introduction, Transla- 
tion, Commentary and Word Studies, by Burton 
Scott Easton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. Pp. xi—237. $3.00. 


A new commentary on the Pastoral Epistles by a competent 
New Testament scholar is an event of importance. It is es- 
pecially so when the scholar is an American and well known 
for his historical and linguistic skills. Designed for the ‘non- 
technical student,” this book will prove useful nonetheless to 
scholars, and probably will be best appreciated and understood 
by those who are familiar with previous critical studies of the 
Pastorals. Professor Easton shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the important literature on these books, but maintains withal 
a healthy independence of interpretation and viewpoint. His 
translation is fresh and vigorous and the exegetical comments 
discerning. The Word Studies utilize the lastest sources of 
lexical information and constitute one of the most important 
features of this modest sized book. 

In thirty-five pages of critical introduction, Professor Easton 
_ presents his views on the problems of authorship, date, origin 

and purpose. For the most part, they are the views of the 
prevailing liberal criticism of the last fifty years. On the matter 
of authorship, the writer is in full agreement with those 
scholars who attribute the Pastorals to a pseudonymous Hellen- 
ist, who for the sake of brevity and simplicity is styled the 
“Pastor.” The supporting reasons for this position are those 
commonly given by scholars denying the Pauline authorship, 
viz., differences in concepts, style, vocabulary, lack of situation 
in the known life of Paul, and lack of reference to the “years 
of close and affectionate intercourse between Paul and Timothy” 
(p. 10). These reasons are merely stated, not argued; and for 
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the supporting evidence the reader is referred to the works of 
Martin Dibelius and P. N. Harrison where this information is 
set forth in detail. On the matter of the presence of genuine 
Pauline fragments in the letters, a possibility conceded by 
Falconer, Harrison and others, Easton prefers to remain non- 
committal. 

His discussion of the external evidence appears to me to be 
somewhat arbitrary. He begins by saying, ‘Patristic citation of 
the Pastorals appears to begin with Polycarp” (p. 30). Does 
this mean that he has considered and rejected the evidence 
of Ignatius and Clement of Rome? If so, why? One of the 
citations (Polycarp 8. 1—1 Tim. 1. 1) which he lists under 
“other more uncertain quotations by Polycarp,” but which he 
admits to the total number which is “impressive and makes 
a dependence of Polycarp on 1 and 2 Timothy seen reasonably 
certain” is also found in Ignatius (ad Mag. 11ff). Why admit 
citation in Polycarp and reject it in Ignatius, especially since 
the latter shows other possible reflections of the Pastorals? 
Since for reasons of internal evidence he believes the books to 
have been written toward the close of the first century, why 
did not Professor Easton open anew the discussion of this early 
patristic evidence? 

The church fathers suffer rather rough treatment again in 
the matter of their well known statement about Marcion’s 
rejection of the Pastorals. 

“Patristic writers (e.g., Tertullian, Marcion, V, xxi) 
are therefore probably wrong in stating that Marcion ‘re- 
jected’ the Pastorals; it is much more likely that the Pauline 
canon he knew in his younger days in Pontus (ca. 110?) 
simply did not contain them’ (p. 32). 

Professor Easton's ipse dixit does not necessarily make it so. 
His reference to the collection and circulation of an early corpus 
of ten Pauline letters does not make it so. Such an early corpus 
of letters would not necessarily be complete or final. There is 
nothing in this evidence that precludes the acceptance and 
circulation of the Pastorals on Paul’s authority in limited 
circles. Whether Marcion knew them in Pontus may be an 
open question, but he certainly came upon them in the church 
at Rome where they must have been accepted before he 
separated from the church in 144 A.D. The documentary 
evidence shows that the Pastorals were known to Ignatius 
(116 A.D.) and quite possibly to Clement of Rome nearly 
twenty years before. Professor Easton also acknowledges that 
the internal evidence forces these books back to somewhere 
about the year 100. In the light of this evidence, his attempt 
to discredit the patristic statement about Marcion’s “rejection” 
appears rather strange. Scholars who have taken the view that 
the Pastorals were not known to Marcion, have commonly 
done so in support of the further view that these books were 
produced at a later time to combat him (So E. J. Goodspeed, 
Donald W. Riddle, etc.). In Easton’s reconstruction this view 
has no such raison d'etre and thus loses its cogency. 

On the problem of the occasion and origin of the Pastorals, 
Professor Easton holds to the mediating views previously stated 
by scholars such as Adolph Harnack and Ernest F. Scott. In 
distinction to those who view these books as late second century 


- “pseudepigraphic refutations of Marcionism,” he gives them a 


much earlier date and milieu. While admitting the bare 
possibility that the phrase “antitheses of knowledge” (1 Tim. 
6:20) may refer to Marcion’s Antitheses, he feels that ‘‘the 
supposition is without much basis” (p. 8). He looks to an 
earlier and more protean form of dualism and gnosticism as 
constituting the emergency which brought forth the Pastorals 
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(pp. 22f). The period of origin suggested by Easton is some- 
where about the close of the first century, but scarcely any 
later. He gives the dates and sequence of the letters as follows: 
2 Timothy ca. 95 A.D., Titus ca. 100, and 1 Timothy ca. 105. 
Now the value of any proposed historical situation for a New 
Testament writing is whether or not the situation really illu- 
mines the writing. Judged by this test, does Easton’s first 
century setting illumine the Pastorals? There is no doubt but 
that his earlier setting gives his interpretations added cogency 
and freshness as over against those commentaries which con- 
sistently accommodate the Pastorals to the Church Order books 
of the late second and third centuries. Generally speaking, his 
picture of the early church doctrinal and organizational dif- 
ficulties is more fluid and free than that of the more radical 
critical reconstructions. But even so, the setting is not early 
enough for much of the content of the Pastorals. Easton is 
compelled to attribute the biographical portions (1 Tim. 1:1, 
2; 2 Tim. 1:1-8; 4:9-22 etc.) to the “Pastor” as a part of his 
pseudonymous method. Timothy becomes “Timothy,” just a 
covering name used for any able young man of the third 
Christian generation taking his place in the leadership of the 
church. “There is no reason to doubt that the name ‘Lois’ and 
‘Eunice’ are historically correct,’ says Easton, “but the various 
parents of the various “Timothys’ are actually meant” (p. 43). 
And one has the feeling that despite his first century setting, 
Easton still interprets some portions of the letters in terms of 
an official fixedness that properly belongs to a subsequent 
period reflected in the Church Order books. 

The translation has many excellencies that delight the 
discerning reader. The language is simple and straightforward 
and avoids expository paraphrasing. The Word Studies at the 
end of the book, to which the reader is constantly referred 
throughout the commentary, are a rich storehouse of informa- 
tion and reveal the kind of learning for which Professor Easton 
is well known. His discussion of such terms as bishop, deacon, 
elder, married only once, etc., represents condensed summaries 
of the best lexical studies and some well considered conclusions 
on subjects that have greatly exercised the scholars in the last 
fifty years. The commentary on the text has the virtues of 
conciseness and simplicity. The needs of the nontechnical 
reader are steadily kept in view. Professor Easton’s exegetical 
labors, however, will be adjudged satisfactory only by those 
who accept his critical positions regarding the Pastorals. Con- 
servative readers will be more impressed by the historical and 
linguistic strength of the exegesis than its theological adequacy. 

RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS. 


Physicians of the Soul, by Charles F. Kemp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. xiv—314. 
$2.75. 

This book elevates the pastoral work of the minister to a 
position of high honor and great privilege. While the title 
might suggest it to be another treatise on psychiatry it is rather 
a book on pastoral counselling with special emphasis on the 
high calling of that work. It is the kind of book that makes 
one want to go out among his people and to share in the 
problems of their lives. Written in nontechnical language 
within the reach of any layman it would fairly make ministers 
out of all of us. 

One of the greatest encouragements it gives to a pastor 
is its reassurance that he stands in a long tradition of spiritual 
counsellors from the days when Moses moved among the people 
of Israel to the present. A contrast is drawn between Moses 
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and the Old Testament Prophets, showing that the Prophets’ 
special concern was with the nation and with the people as a 
whole rather than with the individaul. Yet on all spiritual 
leaders rests the problem of directing men whose hopes have 
been frustrated or destroyed. The outline falls into four major 
divisions: 
I. From Jesus to the Twentieth Century. 

II. From the Twentieth Century to World War I. 

III. Some Allied Movements. 

IV. From World War I to World War II. 
Through each of these periods a common problem is traced viz., 
man’s need of spiritual counsel in solving the relationships to 
men, to the world, and to God. 

The historical record is given in summary rather than as a 
detailed account. Certain observations and conclusions are 
projected against the factual background of history without 
laboriously citing every separate instance. One feels that the 
author is familiar with the record and that he has gleaned his 
observations from history rather than rationalizing about ap- 
parent difficulties. The various contributions made by the great 
preachers of all time are cited. The review of the pastoral 
strength of such men as Phillips Brooks, Beecher, Bushnell and 
others is very stimulating. While preaching and the pulpit have 
often received major attention of the historians and biographers, 
the fact is that most great preachers spent much time and had 
a deep and genuine concern in helping in a personal way to 
meet the needs of their people. Dr. Alexander Whyte of 
Scotland is quoted as saying (p. 109) that more important 
than the books and other furnishings of his study were “two 
deep armchairs that rested one on each side by the spacious 
fireplace. There broken hearts were mended, despairing souls 
got their glimpse of a new hope and sinners saw the prospect 
of triumph through grace.” 

Yet for all that, the author never slurs or underestimates 
the importance of the minister’s preaching. It is more than 
the mere “social Gospel” approach but the minister’s effective- 
ness is tested in his ability to reach the need of the individual. 
Our author gives much-needed encouragement to those who 
often wonder whether the many details of the pastoral office 
are after all a part of their calling and responsibility. The 
“contacts” which a pastor makes with his people are held up 
as an inestimable source of good. The pastor must be one who 
in a sense identifies himself with his people and their problems 
yet always remains above them and offers the solution to them. 

Besides glorifying the pastoral office it is likewise a chal- 
lenge to every minister to rise up to meet the opportunities for 
service which his office offers. A world of griefs and sorrows 
lies hidden within the human heart. It is the pastor’s privilege 
to be one who brings comfort to his flock. Especially gratifying 
is the author’s insistence that this is nothing less than practicing 
the mind of Christ who had compassion on the multitudes, for 
the woman taken in adultery, for the sorrowful, and for those 
possessed by evil spirits. The pastor's strength is described 
not as lying in his own wisdom and skill but in his knowing 
the mind of Christ and practicing it. 

The book gives evidence of the author’s voluminous reading 
and careful research. He shows a sincere appreciation for the 
new techniques of modern psychology and for the advances 
made in the field of human relations but insists that pastoral 
work is more than psychiatry. 

This is stimulating reading and refreshing to the soul. It 
will provide inspiration for any pastor but especially for that 
sense of frustration which often attends the season of ‘Family 
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Visitation.” The beauty of it all is made clear by the author 
who reminds us that one does not so much need the technical 
and scientific skill and knowledge as he needs a sympathetic 
ear and an understanding heart. This is an illuminating obser- 
vation in an age that worships so much at other shrines, only 


to come away unrelieved. 
ADELPHOS A. DYKSTRA. 
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SHIPS, 1948. 
These books or other books of the library will be lent 

to readers upon request. 
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